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AMBITION OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


ie has been frequently obferved, that thofe men are the moft 

happy whofe exploits furnifh little matter for hiftorical nar- 
ration; whofe actions are forgottenin the inftant of their per- 
formance; and whofe remembrance is buried in the tomb which 
covers their afhes. If this remark be well-founded, the pre- 
fent generation is moft miferable ; the fucceffion of important 
occurrences which prefents itlelf to our views outftrips the 
flight of the boldett imagination, and exceeds the prognoftica= 
tions of the moft fagacious politician. There isa tide in the 
affairs of nations, as well as in thofe of individuals, operating 
with a certainty which excludes the idea of chance, and an uni- 
formity which is eafily traced to permanent principles, 

The people of France, with opportunities of internal happinefs 
which Providence has granted to few, feem ever to have derived 
more pleafure from difturbing their neighbours, than improving 
the advantages which nature has beftowed. During the long 
reign of fuper{tition and defpotifm in that country, every knee 
was compelled to bend before the triple crown of the Roman 
Pontiff, and every tongue to confefs the glory of the Grand 
Monarque. Liberty and equality are now become the Shib- 
boleth of the French, and contributions and impofts are levied 
upon thofe who refufe to pronounce the hallowed founds ; 
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whether enflaved or free, the defire of domination is their 
diftinguifhing charaGeriftic. 

In the various fpeculations to which the events in that 
kingdom have given rife, nodue eftimate has been made of 
the character of its inhabitants, and their capacity of tafting 
the benefits of freedom. ‘The eye which fhrinks from the blaze 
of the meridianfun, may be cheered and comforted by its rifing 
effulgence :- The infufferab!e heat of the former will roufe into 
delirium, or fink into laffitude; the general warmth of the latter 
will animate exertion, and invigorate hope. ‘To change acor- 
rupted monarchy into a virtuous republic, is beyond the power 
of the wifeft of the human race ; to regenerate man is the pro- 


vince of the Almighty; the moft favoured of his creatures can . 


only employ the talents which his Maker has beftowed, in mo- 
difying the vices of human nature, improving its condition, 
and bringing it gradually nearer and nearer the fource of all 
perfeGtion. ‘To attempt more may be the error of good minds ; 
but experience tells us, that fhould partial fuccefs produce an 
extraordinary eleyation, its permanency will be only more pre- 
carious, and its downfall more confpicuous. 

The founders of the new conftitution of France have fuc- 
ceffively loft reputation, liberty, and life; the once popular La 
Fayette, compelled to fly by the ingratitude of his fellow- 
citizens, languifhes in hopelefs captivity; and the remains of 
the illuftrious Mirabeau have been fcattered to the winds of 
heaven ; his ftatues have been demolifhed, and his memory 
profcribed. If fober obfervers trembled at the fuccefs of the 
combined armies, as threatening the revival of the days of 
Attila and Jenghiz Khan, what profpect of amendment can 
they derive from the many-headed commonwealth of Ana- 
charfis Cloots, or the exterminating tenets of Roberfpierre? 
Like the pernicious drugs of mountebanks, they are equally 
calculated for the murder of the patient, who is only left to 
the fad choice of feleéting the poifon which will fooneft ter- 
minate a wretched exiftence. Ubi folitudinem faciunt, pacem 
appellant, fays the indignant Galgacus to his Caledonian tribes, 
when encouraging them to repel the invading Romans; and 
if liberty be proftituted to licentioufnefs, and the forms of 
iuftice to affaffination, ought they not to be rejected with as 
much difdain as the peace of Agricola by the independent 
Highlanders ? 
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INTERNAL SITUATION OF GREAT-BRITAIN. 


Notwithftanding thefe mournful refle€tions, we were ftill con- 
gratulating ourfelves on the tranquillity which this ifland en- 
joyed amidft the general convulfion; we were conlidering it as 
the refuge of the unfortunate, the afyluin of the perfecuted, 
the mantion of peace. Great Britain, we trufted, was too 
proud todread the influence of France, and too powerful to be 
alarmed at her progrefs ; but now the partition which feparated 
us from furrounding nations, is tottering to the foundation, and 
we are aboutto be involved in the boundlels confufion, and 
univerfal war, which defolate the Continent. This alteration 
in our circumftances has not been effected by the victories of a 
Dumourier, the conqueft of the Auftrian Netherlands, or the 
fubjugation of Savoy, but arifes from the groundlefs appre- 
henfion of commotion at home. 

In thofe meetings of clubs and focieties, where the un- 
concerned fpectator could only fmile atthe warm ebullitions 
of momentary intemperance: in thofe debating {ocicties, 
where he could behold with approbation youthful genius 
timidly trying her new-fledged wings; the lynxean glance 
of our vigilant adminiftration difcerned fchemes of rebellion, 
and plans for the fubverfion of the government. The alarm 
was given, and its refutation followed; profeffions of loyalty 
poured in from every corner of the kingdom, which, though 
they may increafe the confidence of our rulers, make their 
fincerity fufpe@ted. ‘The clamour for reformation is drowned 
in declarations of unconditional attachment ; but the neceflity 
of the one is demonftrated by the convincing deductions of 
the moft illuminated underftandings, while the other will pafs 
away, together with the fleeting popularity to which itis in- 
debted for its origin. If much of the profperity of this coun- 
try may beafcribed to circumftances, in producing which go- 
vernment has had no fhare, it muft be allowed, on the other 
hand, that many of the grievances of which we complain may 
be more juftly imputed to the imperceptible, but certain decay 
of every human inftitution, rather than to the peculiar mifcon- 
duct of the prefent fervants of the crown. They are culpable 
only when they refufe to liften to the univerfal fenfe of an 
awakened people, or endeavour to poltpone the feafon of 
amendment by exciting alarms for the fafety of the conftitution, 
when nothing buta reftoration of its principles is requifite. 

The Revolution in 1688 compelled the executive authorit 
to alter its mode of encrdaching upon the rights of the fubject, 
D2 but 
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but did not procure abfolute fecurity from all invafions. The 
lion of the prerogative was converted into the ferpent of in- 
fluence ; our anceftors burft their chains on the necks of their 
opprefiors ; we kifs the hand which ties the gentle ligament. 
That civil liberty which refults from the pure adminiftration 
of juttice, the impartial decifions of law, and the fure defence 
of property, is the portion of every inhabitant of the ifland; 
but that political freedom, which promotes the harmony of the 
focial order by enlarging the refearches of the human mind, 
and fixes the ftructure of government on an immutable bafis, 
by afcertaining its neceflary connexion with the welfare of the 
community, is fhared by few, and difregarded by all. 

The ftrong prejudices in favour of hereditary rights, and 
the experience of the calamities which the republican defpo- 
tifm of Cromwell had produced, made the patriots of England, 
at the era to which we have alluded, more folicitous to deter- 
mine the fucceffion to the throne, than careful to limit its pri- 
vileges, and provident to guard againft its excefles. When 
the idol which ancient ignorance had adored was felled to the 
ground, they ftripped it of fome of its trappings to adorn the 
pure divinity whofe worfhip they had fubftituted in its ftead.— 
To this unpardonable negligence we muft attribute that ine- 
quality in reprefentation which is the primary fource of all our 
evils. In the earlier periods of our hiftory we obferve that the 
eleCive franchife was rather regarded as a benefit flowing from 
the bounty of the Sovereign, than a privilege refulting to the 
people from the juft form of every freely conftituted political 
union, 

The neceffary flu€tuations of property, and the alterations 
of circumftances confequent upon them, reduced thefe ancient 
Corporations to total infignificance, and raifed other diftri&ts to 
wealth and importance ; but the continuance of their charters 
fecured the perpetuity of nominating the members to the old 
boroughs, while the contempt into which they had fallen pre- 
vented their fucceflors from requiring fimilar rights, Relying 
upon the affiftance he could derive from this eventual inequa= 
lity, Sir Robert Walpole digeited and carried into execution a 
plan of corruption which gave permanency to a temporary 
mifchief, and, after it had grown to maturity, protected the pa- 
rent to which it was indebted for its eftablifhment. The fa 
mous feptennial act was the earlieft fruit of this iniquitous 
fyitem ; the preffure of temporary emergencics was urged as a 
fufficient reaton for pafling a law which thook the pillars of 
the conflitution, which fome have exclaimed againit as a 
breach 
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breach of truft, and others have condemned as diffolving the 
focial compact ; which has lulled the nation into indifference, 
and armed Minifters with power; has changed the energy of 
patriotifm into the apathy of indifference, and converted the 
independent fons of Britain into feat-buyers, penfioners, and 
courtiers. The pacific difpofition of Walpole, however, as it 
prevented occafions for additional taxes, and facilitated the 
extenfion of our commercial projects, infured a degree of po- 
pularity, and fhielded him from the hand of juftice. The 
fplendor of Lord Chatham’s adminiftration diffipated every 
fyftem of difcontent, and, fafcinated by the glare of triumph 
and victory, England bore her accumulated burdens with fatif- 
faction, and deemed momentary fuccefs an ample indemnifica= 
tion for lengthened oppreffion. 

The conteft with America, in its progrefs fo fatal, but perhaps 
more beneficial in its refult than injurious in its commencement, 
awakened the people from theirlethargy. The continuance of 
the war convinced them that the controling power of with= 
holding fupplies, which conftitutionally refted in the Houfe of 
Commons, had dwindled into a fhadow, and, on its termination 
inthe year 1783, reformation was recommended as the fole 
method of avoiding ruin. But the celebrated India bill, which 
drove Mr. Fox from power, the commercial treaty with 
France, the abolition of the flave-trade, the hoftilities with 
Tippoo Sath, the Spanifh Convention, and the Ruffian arma- 
ment, fucceflively amufed the public mind, and diverted its pur- 
fuit from the principal object of attention. 

The unparalleled excefies of the French in the courfe of the 
convulfions which have agitated that country, have been now 
urged as reafons againft any melioration of our condition; and 
becaufe our impetuous and immoral neighbours have difgraced 
the bright caufe for which they fought, and the fpotlefs lau- 
rels which they once acquired, by the moft abominable cruelty 
and relentlefs barbarity ; the wife, the virtuous, and intelligent 
Briton, muft be forced to continue as he was, under all the evils 
of a partial and unequal reprefentation, We truft that this 
evil will be foon corrected, and that the unequivocal decla- 
rations of our fellow-citizens will demonftrate its futility 5 that 
this ifland will ftill. remain the abode of national freedom ; 
and that the tree of liberty, which the pernicious novelties, the 
flagitious prejudices, and blood-thirfty difpofition, of our an- 
cient rivals, will probably nip in the bud, may continue to 
overfhadow us with its branches, and put forth her leaves for 
the healing of the nation, 

The 
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The King’s fpeech, on the meeting of Parliament, feemed to 
indicate approaching hoftilities with France. The fcheme of 
conquering »y incorporation, which the unexpected fuccefs of 
that couniry has induced it to adopt, though it may excite tran- 
fient alarm in the mind of a fuperticial obferver, is too hetero- 
geneous in its nature to excite any ferious apprehenfions,— 
Without any effort for its overthrow, the difcordant mals will 
crumble to pieces; and, in the prefent ftate of tie nation, it 
would be the fummit of political folly to engage in a war with 
a flate rendered defperate from poverty, and valiant from ne- 
¢effity. Our flourifhing commerce may be deftroyed, while 
there is none on which we can retaliate. ‘The poileflion of 
new colonies would only add to the fize of an empire already 
too extenfive; and any attempt to check the progrefs of 
France by land, would only difplay our own imbecility, and in- 
¢reafe her infolence. 

If the honour and humanity of Great Britain require an 
interpofition in favour of Louis the XV Ith and his unhappy 
wife and family, a remonftrance might be devifed equally re- 
mote from the language of threatening and the tone of iub- 
miffion, addrefled to the underitanding and the feelings of ra- 
tional, beings, foberly expoftulating on the impropriety of their 
conduct, and calmly difplaying the confequences of their mil-+ 
behaviour. Ifthis method of proceeding fhould fail, we can- 
not expect a more favourable iilue from deeds of violence, and 
acts of bloodfhed. Revenge will ftill recoil on the hands that 
ufe it; andthe immutable laws of moral government prepare a 
puniihment which we will vainly interpofe to infic. 

The trial of Mr, Paine, for the publication of the fecond 
part of the Rights of Man, has terminated in favour of the 
crown; though we cannot fee what good effects the verdict 
will produce. ‘The invention of the art of printing has pro- 
duced a problem in legiflation, which human reafon has 
hitherto been unable to folve. Jurifprudence, as a fcience des 
duced from the nature of man, and calculated for the regulation 
of his character, the protection of his rights, and the reftraint 
of his vices, muit vary in its principles, according to the dific- 
rent forms which fociety aflumes, and the diverfihed irregulari- 
ties to which its varying fhades give rife. If to the liberty of 
the prefs we are indebted for the fublimeit productions of the 
human intelle&, the pureft Ieffons of morality, and the 
choiceft moriels of eloquence, to it we muft alfo afcribe that 
mundation of licentious publications, which poiion the imagi- 
nation, aflociate the ideas of vice and enjoyment in the youth~ 
ful 
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ful mind, fo infeparably, as never to be disjoined, and prema~- 
turely accomplith it for acting a diftinguifhed partin the fcenes 
of pleafure, which his ardent expectation has long anticipated, 
and from whofe delufion nothing but the moft fatal experience 
can ever extricate him. To prevent the art of printing from 
thus injuring the deareft rights of individuals, is the duty of 
every legiflation, But as no government can have any other 
fupport than a conviction of its utility, every profecution for 
political libels, implies a con{cioufnefs of weaknefs, and a dread 
of {crutiny ; and, fhould fuch proceedings be crowned with 
fuccefs, punifhment, unattended with difgrace, will awaken no 
contrition, and operate no amendment... A mixed contftitution 
is more capable of a greater extenfion of this invaluable privi- 
lege, than an abfolate monarchy or a pure republic. In the 
one it is checked by the will of the prince; in the other it is 
controlled by the defpotifm of law. Among us, every publi- 
cation- meets with a reward proportioned to its merit ; and 
the equal power which all may enjoy of difleminating their 
opinions, demonftrates the precarious advantages to be derived 
from profecutions for writings of whatever complexion, 

The Continent of Europe. As yet nothing decifive has taken 
place. Weare ftill in anxious expeCtation of the refult of the 
trial of Louis XVI. General Miranda has added Ruremond 
to the number of his conquefts, and Dumourier has takea 
Liege; while, on the other hand, Cuftine has been repulfed 
from Franckfort, of which the Auftrians and Pruffians have 
obtained pofleffion. “The flow proceedings of the Dutch 
leave us in uncertainty with refpect to the meafures they will 
adopt in confequence of the opening of the Scheldt; and 
though we may utter a with for peace, yet the general fermen- 
tation of the world forbids us to indulge in the certaia hope of 
tranquillity. 





Th HIGHLAND COMPLIMENT. 


HE Marquis of Townfhend, fome few years ago, had a 
beautiful picture from Sir Jofhua Reynolds, of the 
Marchionefs, Mrs. Gardiner, and Mrs. Beresford. They 
were drawn as three Graces in a garden, and behind the bufhes 
was the figure of a Satyr, fuppofed to be gazing onthem. An 
Highland gentleman, who knew nothing of painting, was re- 
folved to pay the Marquis a compliment, as he thought—* Eh, 
my gude Laird,” faid he, ** I ha’ feen the pecture: And to be 
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fure the Laddies are all vera brae and. handfome : But I ken 
they are nothing at.aw to the leeknefs of your Lairdhhip in the 
back groond. I never faw fic a refemblance in my. life.” 

The Marquis was fo provoked at the moment, that he rana 
poker through the picture. 





The Hiftory of Knowledge, Learning, and Tafte, in Great 
Britain, during the Regn of Queen Elizabeth. Part 
the Third. 


{From the New Annual Regifter, for the Year 1791.] 


Continued from Page 11. 


HE hiftory of tranflation might be copioufly purfued, as 
. it was exercifed with regard to the Italian and French 
authors, efpecially the former ; but it would carry us too far to 
enter into a full difcuffion of the fubject. The books that 
were chiefly rendered into Englith were of the fictitious and 
narrative kind. Among the productions of this nature, thofe 
of Boccace were the moft diftinguifhed favourites ; and the 
verfions that were made of different parts of them were very 
numerous. Indeed the Italian language now began tobe fo 
fathionable, that lexicons and grammars of it, written in Eng- 
lifh, became common publications. 

The principal perfons who figured as tranflators, in the line 
we are treating of, were George Gafcoigne, Geoftry Fenton, 
Thomas Turberville, George Whetitone, and Sir James Har- 
rington. ‘To thefe, were it neceflary, many other names might 
be added.—One of the works tranflated by Gafcoigne isa 
comedy of Ariofto’s, called “ Suppofiti,”” which was acted at 
Gray’s Inn. This tranflation is in profe ; and it is obfervable 
that it was the firft comedy in profe which was compofed in our 
language, and exhibited upon our ftage. 

‘The mott valuable of Fenton’s various performances muft 
be reckoned his having given to the public a verfion of the 
twenty books of Guicciardin’s Hiftory of Italy ; for herein 
he prefented to his readers not fiction but truth; and truth, too, 
of the firft importance. 

Sir James Harrington’s tranflation of Ariofto’s Orlando 
Furiofo was too great an undertaking to let us fuffer it to pafs 
unnoticed, It istrue that itis neither executed with {pirit nor 
with accuracy: Neverthelefs, it contributed to enrich our 
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poctry with new ftores for the imazination, both of the ro- 
mantic and comic fpecies. A wonderful union was prefented 
to the reader of Gothic machinery and familiar manners, 

Although Fairfax is commonly fuppofed to be the firft tranf- 
lator of Taffo, this was not the cafe. He was preceded, in 
the prefent reign, byan R. E. Efq. and there is reafon to believe 
that a fimilar work, which exifts only in manufcript, was per- 
formed by Turberville, One effect of the tranflations from 
Italian books was, that a precife and fyftematical knowledge of 
the ancient heathen theology feems to have teen more univer- 
fally circulated among the people of England. In general it 
may be obferved, that the beft ftories of the early and original 
novelties of Italy, in one formor other, were givenin an 
Englith drefs. The verfions of French authors were lefs fre- 
quent, and for the moft part of lefs importance. With regard 
to tranflations from the ancients, Mr. Warton, to whom we are 
uncommonly obliged in the courfe of this article, has remarked, 
that almoft all the Greek and Roman claflics appeared before 
the year 1600. The remark we confider as too general. 
Were wetoenter into an enumeration of them, it would be 
feen that many of the fineft claffic writers, both in profe and 
verfe, were left untranflated, 

Imperfect as the multifarious tranflations of this period were, 
obfolete as they are now become, and fucceeded as they have 
been by many works of the fame nature, far more accurate, 
more judicicus, and more elegant, they were, neverthelefs, of 
great confequence, in their day, to the general interefts of know- 
ledge and literature. They contributed, among other caufes, 
to excite a fpirit of criticifm, and an attention to the laws of 
compofition. However, previoufly to moft of them, this fpirit 
had been difplayed, ina very inftruétive manner, with regard to 
one of the authors of the age, of whom little notice had been 
taken, till Mr. Warton drew him outof obfcurity. The gen- 
tleman we refer to is Thomas Wilfon, who, in Queen Mary’s 
reign, (though he flourifhed chicAy in Elizabeth's) publifhed 
an Art of Rhetoric in Englifh. A technical and elementar 
manual, in our own tongue, written by Leonard Cox, bac, 1 
deed, appeared many years before ; but Wilton’s treatife is 
more liberal and difcurfive. It has the merit of having illuf- 


trated the arts of eloquence by exarmple, and of having exa- 
mined and afcertained the beauties of compofition with the 
{fpeculative {kill and fagacity of a critic; fo that bis work may 


juttly be confidered as the firft fyftem of criticifm that ap- 
pearedin our language, ‘Tae four parts beionging to elocution 
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he {tates to be plainnefs, aptnefs, compofition, and exornagion, 


and has fome excelle stehlers ations on fimplicity of ftyle. 
A aa other lefions, this, he fays, fhould firft be learned, 


never to affeétany ftranze inkhora terms, but to fpeakas is 
commoaly received 5 he ttrongly condemns thofe writers who 
feck fo far for outlandifh En gith, that they altogether forget 
their mother tongue. He enforces the application and ex- 
} ation of the fables of anti guity, efpecially as they exift in 
id Odyffey, and has fome pertinent remarks on the 
moral pus -pof es to which they fhould be applied. The force of 
circum ftantial cefcription is recommended by him, which ke 
calis aa evident or plain fetting forth of a thing as though it 
vere prefently done; and he prod luces an inftance of it from 
Quintilian, which affords a proof, that we were now begin- 
ning to ‘make the beauties of the ancients our own. On the 
neceflity of maintaining a due prcfervation of character, he 
lays down fome precep ts which feem to be direéted to the 
wiiters of hiftorical plays; and he afterward points out the ad 
yantages of perfonification in enlivening compofition. Prolix 
narratives, whether jocofe or ferious, not having yet ceafed to 
be the entertainment of polite compani es, Mr. Wilfon has not 
thought it inconfiftent with the defign of a general book of 
rietoric to give rules for telling a tale with grace and fpirit. 
It appears from the work, that to write ele gantly in Englith 
now began to be fafhionable, and to meet with the higheft 
ap pls laule. 

This was fo uncommon a produ€tion, in fo early a period of 
our literary hiftory, that it is but a juft tribute of gratitude to 
the memory of Thomas Wilfon, to adda few biographical 
particulars concerning him. He was a native of Lincolnthire, 

and, in 1541, was admitted a {cholar of King’s College, in 
Cambridge. He became a Fellow of the College, and, while 
he refided at the Univeriity, was tutor to two cclebrated youths, 
Heary Duke of Suffclk, and Lord Charles Brandon, his bro- 
ther. In due courle, he took the degree of Doétor of Laws, 
and was afterward one of the Ordinary Matters of Requefts, 
and Mafter of St. Kath janine” s Hofpita alnear the Tower. Being 
aman of bufinefs as well as learning, he was at times em- 
ployed by Queen Elizabeth as Am baflador to Mary Queen of 
Scots, aad intothe Low Countrics. At length ne rofe to bea 
Secretary of State, and a Privy-Countellor. In 1579 he was 

aypuinted Dean of Durham, atid died in 1581. It is faid that 
Ds. Willon was enducd with an uncommon ftrength of me- 
mory, aud that this enadled him toact with remarkable difpatch 
in 
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in his negociations. He was theauthor of various other works 
befide the two which we have had occafidn to mention, and was 
one of the moft accompl {hed fcholars of his time. 

Another compofition of a fimilar nature with Wilfon’s Art 
of Rhetoric, though more confined in its objeé&t, was Putten- 
ham’s Art of Englith Poefy. It is not, however, fo ftrictly 
confined to poetry, as totally to exclude any obfervations that 
relate to eloquence in general. Puttenham had right notions 
of the true character of a poct, which is, to be poffefled of a 
creative genius. Accordingly, he commonly ufes the word 
“ maker” for poct; and he was the firft author that brought 
this expreffion into fafhion, the fignificancy of which has been 
much commended by Sir Philip Sidney, and Ben Jonfon. Im- 
perfect as Puttenham’s work is upon the whole, it was the only 
piece of poetical criticifm of any confequence that England 
produced for along period. Indeed, nothing confiderable ap- 
peared on the fubject till Dryden began to write his pre- 
faces. 

During Queen Elizabeth’s reign, the Englifh language was 
carried by fome writers toa high degree of perfection. ‘There 
have not been wanting perfons who have thought that our na- 
tive tongue then rofe to the greateft excellence which it has 
ever attained ; and Dr. Johnion, we believe, has expreffed the 
fame fentiment. In this fentiment, however, we do not agree, 
though we are fenfible of the extraordinary merit of afew in- 
dividuals in the point we are confidering. Among thefe, par- 
ticular praifes are due to Richard Hooker, whom we have al- 
ready celebrated as adivine. He exhibited a fine model of the 
reafoning ftyle, and fet a noble example to thofe who fhould 
come after him; an example which was fuccefsfully followed 
by a Chillingworth, a Locke, and a Hoadley.—Sir Walter 
Raleigh afforded feveral proofs in this reign of that dignity of 
compofition which he afterward difplayed in his Hiitory of the 
World.—A_ book has lately fallen into our hands, which in- 
forms us that the ftyle of William Perkins, an eminent divine 
at Cambridge, of the puritanical caft, is the beit of any of that 
age or the next, and that many paflages in his writings are 
equal to thofe of the beft authors in modern times, Not hav- 
ing read Perkins’s works, we cannot fay how far this high cha+ 
racter of them, in refpect to language, is juft. “The puritans, 
in general, paid little attention to polite itudies, and the ele+ 
gancies of compofition, ‘hough they were not deftitute of 
erudition, their learning was feldom accompanied with tafte, 
But Perkins was above the common rank of the divines of 
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that period; and he was diftinguifhed by his moderation, as well 
as by his ingenuity and literature. 

Some of the ftatefmen of Queen Elizabeth’s reign excelled 
inthe propriety, freedom, and ftrength of their ftyle. “This 
was the cafe with Walter Devereux, Earl of Effex, one of 
whofe letters, which is preferved in the Biographia Britannica, 
is admirable with regard to the manner in which it is written, 
and rifes much above the general character of the times. Ro- 
bert Dudley, Earl of Leicefter, her Majefty’s great favourite, 
could occafionally diftinguifh himfelf in the fame way. Se- 
veral of his letters that have fallen under our obfervation are 
good models of epiftolary compofition. The name of Tho- 
mas Ratcliffe, Earl of Suffex, might be added on the prefent 
occafion. But of ail the iiluftrious characters of this period, 
none, with relation to the ability of Englifh compofition, came 
up to Robert Devereux, Earl of Effex, the Queen’s other fa- 
vourite. In avariety of inftances he gave ample proofs of his 
being botha vigorous and an elegant writer. Indecd, public 
men may be more likely to excel in this refpect than mere 
fcholars. ‘The latter, being tonfined to their clofets, are in 
danger of contra&ting a formality and ftiffnefs of ftyle; and 
this was particularly the cafe, when the learned by profeffion 
did not fo generally mix with the world as is cuftomary at pre- 
fent. But thofe who are engaged in the grand {cene of bufi- 
ne(s, who have their talents called into exercife by frequent and 
itriking emergencies, and who follow the dictates of theirim- 
mediate feelings, provided they have had a tolerable education, 
acquire aneafe and a variety of expreffion, which the others 
cannot readily attain. 

During the fhort reigns of Edward the Sixth and Queen 
Mary, no hiftorian occurred that was deemed worthy of notice. 
In Elizabeth’s time, hiftorical compofition continued ftill to be 
very imperfect ; notwithftanding which, feveral writcrs exifted 
who muft not be pafled over in filence; for, though they are 
defective in elegance, they are ufeful for the information they 
have given, and the light they have thrown onthe circum- 
{tances and manners of the times. —Holinfhed is often confulted 
and referred to in this viewe His Chronicles, which extend to 
Scotland and [reland, were not written folely by bimfelf. Th 
part relating to England was ina great meafure his own; but 
in the Irith hiftory he was aflifted by Richard Stanyhurtt, and 
inthe Scotch by Francis Boteville. “The whole work is chiefly 
to be regarded as a compilation. Holinfhed had various other 
alfiftants, two of whom were William Hamfon,a divine, aud 
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John Hooker a principal citizen of Exeter, and uncle to the 
Richard Hooker whom we have had fuch particular occafion to 
celebrate. 

John Stowe, is ufually defcribed as an antiquary, but he muft 
be mentioned alfoasa hiitorian, ‘The utility of his works in 
this character has been experienced by many writers ; for 
various facts are related by him that are curious and interefting, 
and which ftrongly mark the age wherein he lived. Stowe was 
indefatigable in his collections, and honeft and faithful in his 
recitals ; and there isa fimplicity in him, which fometimes gives 
greater pleafure than more finifhed narratives.— Thomas New- 
ton extended his hiftorical views beyond the limits of his own 
nation; for he wrote ahiftory of the Saracens, drawn out of 
Auguftus Curio, and a fummary, or brief chronicle of the 
Saracens and Turks. Previouflyto the prefent period, a hiftory 
of Italy, which efcaped our notice in its proper place, was pub- 
lifhed by William Thomas, who had refided a confiderable 
time at Bologna and Padua,—David Chambers, contrary to 
the fpirit of the age, which, when our tongue was not uled, 
made Latin the vehicle of information, was the author of three 
hiftorical works, relative to France, England, and Scotland, 
that were compofed inthe French language. “This was a mo- 
del not tobe followed: nor do we recollect its having ever 
been followed. In David Chambers it arofe from his peculiar 
fituation : for he wasintimately connected with France, and 
refided in that country the laft twenty years of his life. He 
was a zealous partizan of Mary Queen of Scots. 


(To be continued.) 





Anecdotes of the Life of the Right Hon. William Pitt, 
the late Earl of Chatham. 


HE Earl of Chatham was born on the 15th of Noveme 

ber, 1708, in the parifh of St. James’s, Weftminfter.— 

He received the firft part of his education at Eton, where he 

was placed upon the foundation, At the age of 18 he was fent 

-to T'rinity College, Oxford ; and among the verfes prefented 

by that Univerfity upon the death of George the Firft, we 

meet with a Latin compofition, in hexameter verfe, by Mr 

Pitt; confifting of about 50 lines, which evince both a warm 
imagination, and a claflical tafte in that language. 

Before 
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Before he left Eton he was afflicted with the gout, which in- 
creafed during his refidence at Oxford; and which at length 
obliged him to quit the Univerfity without taking a degree. — 
He afterwards made the tour of part of France, and part of 
Iealy ; but his diforder, being too firmly eftablifhed by heredi- 
tary entail, was not removed by it. Hc, however, conftantly 
employed the intervals from this paintul and tedious malady in 
the improvement of his mind. It was faid by the Earl of 
Chefterfield, who, according to the biographer, rather envied 
than admired Mr, Pitt’s fuperiority, ‘ that thus he acquired a 
great fund of premature and ufeful knowledge.” 

He came firft into Parliament in the month of February, 
1735, for the borough of Old Sarum. Having five fifters and 
an elder brother, his fortune was not very confiderable: his 
friends therefore obtained for him a Cornet’s commiffion in the 
blues, in addition to his income. 

Mr. Pitt’s firft fpeech in Parliament was on the 28th of April, 
1736, upon feconding a motion made by his friend Mr. Lyttle- 
ton, afterwards the Lord of that name, for prefenting an addrefs 
to his Majetty upon the nuptials of the Prince of Wales. The 
fpeeches of both gentlemen, being what are called maiden, or 
firft {peeches, were honoured with the warmeft approbation of 
every auditor. Uponevery queftion Mr. Pitt divided with his 
friends, againft the Minifter ; ‘of whofe meafures, on every oc 
cafion, he was a firm and determined opponent. Sir Robert 
Walpole was exafperated by his conduct; and having, a little 
before, exercifed his power to the prejudice of fome other mi- 
litary officers, for a fimilar offence, he made no hefitation in 
likewife difmiffing Mr. Pitt; a ftep which only ferved to ins 
creafe the confequence of the latter, both in the eyes of his 

patrons and the public. On this occafion the following lines 
were addrefled to him by Mr, Lyttleton: 


“ Long had thy virtues mark’d thee out for fame, 
« Far, far fuperior toa Cornet’s name: 

“ This gen’rous Walpole faw, and griev’d to find 

“ So mean a poft difgrace that noble mind. 

“ The fervile ftandard from the freeborn hand 

“ He took, and bade thee lead the patriot band.” 


Lord Cobham, a nobleman in high eftimation, was now 
among the foremott to offer his fervices and friendfhip to Mr, 
Pitt. “ Itis no wonder, indeed,” fays the biographer, “ that 
a nobleman poflefling the knowledge, the virtuc, and the di(s 
cernment 
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cernment of Lord Cobham, fhould be fo captivated with, and 
attached to his young friend ; for to brilliancy of talents, to a 
high fenfe of honour, and to the moft exalted principles of 
public and private virtue, Mr, Pitt had united every elegant 
accomplifhment ; and his manners and addrefs were as irre- 
fiftible as his eloquence.” 

For feveral years the hiftory of Mr. Pitt’s life confifts of his 
conduét in Parliament, where, through fucceflive changes in 
adminiftration, he continued a vigorous opponent of the mea- 
{ures of government. On this account, Sarah, Duchefs Dowe 
ager of Marlborough, by a codicil to her will, dated on the 
iithof Auguft, 1744, bequeathed to Mr. Pitt a legacy in thefe 
words: “ | alfo give to William Pitt, of the parith of St. 
James's, within the Liberty of Weftminfter, Efq. the fum of 

0,000], upon account of his merit in the noble defence he has 
made for the fupport of the laws of England, and to prevent 
he ruin of his country.” 

In 1746 Mr. Pitt, whofe promotion, we are told, had before 
been pofitively refufed by his Majefty, was appointed a Vice- 
Treafurer of Ireland; and, in May following, fucceeded to the 
place of Paymafter of the Forces; a fituation in which he is 
faid to have acquitted himfelf with fingular honour and inte= 
grity. Onc fact, relative to this fubject, deferves to be particu- 
larly mentioned. When the Parliament granted fubfidies to 
the King of Sardinia and Queen of Hungary, payable at the 
Paymatter’s office, half per cent. or more ufed to be taken from 
the whole fubfidy, in the moft reputable times, and by thofe of 
the moft approved characters, as a perquifite of office. This, 
which would have amounted to a large fum, Mr. Pitt refufed. 
The King of Sardinia, on being informed of the tranfaction, 
exprefled his furprife at fuch an inftance of difintereftednefs, 
and ordered his agent to offer the fame fum, as a royal prefent, 
to Mr. Pitt, who had before refufed it as a perquifite. Hisan- 
{wer was, that as the Parliament had granted thofe fums for fuch 
ufes, he had no right to any part of the money; that he did no 
more than his duty in paying it entire; and hoped the refufal of 
the King’s prefent upon that occafion would not give offence. 
When his Sardinian Majefty was informed of this, he faid, 
Surely this Englifhman is fomewhat more than a man.” 

Upon the death of Mr, Pelham, when the Duke of Newcaftle 
was promoted to the ‘Lreafury, Mr. Pitt, we are told, expected 
to be made Secretary of State; but he was not appointed to 
that office till October, 1756. At this period commenced his 
renowned adminiftration, which continued, but with intere 
9 ruption, 
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ruption, until October, 1761, when he refigned his employ 
ment, amidft the applaufe, and to the general regret, of his 
country. 

While he held the place of Secretary of State, he had no Je- 
vees, but dedicated his whole time to the duties of his ftation ; 
and he retired from office with little more than a penfion of 
3000l. a year for his fupport. It appears that negociations 
were afterwards repeatedly opened with him for refuming a 
fhare in the government; in confequence of one of which he 
held, for a fhort period, the place of Lord-Privy-Seal ; and 
henceforth he lived uniformly retired from public affairs ; 
however, on great national fubjeCts, {till diftinguifhing himf-If 
occafionally by nis {plendid and animated {peeches in Parliament. 
On being appointed to the Privy-Seal he was raifed to the dig- 
nity of Earl of Chatham. 

This diftinguifhed perfonage died at Hayes, in Kent, on the 
11th of May, 1778, in the 7oth year of his age. 

Of all the characteriftic features by which his oratory was 
diftinguifhed, none was more eminent than the bold purity and 
claffical force of phrafsology. 

Thofe who have been witneffes to the wonders of his elo- 
quence—who have liftened to the mufic of his voice, or trem- 
bled at its majefty—who have feen the perfuafive gracefulnefs 
of his a¢tion, or have felt its force ; thofe who have caught tic 
flame of eloquence from his eye—who have rejoiced at the 
glories of his countenance—or fhrunk from his trowns—will 
remember the refiftlefs power with which he imprefled convic- 
tion. In thefe fketches of his original genius they will read 
what they have heretofore heard; and their memory will give 
due action to the picture, by re-figuring to their minds what 
they have with admiration feen. But, to thofe who never heard 


nor faw this accomplifhed orator, the utmoft cfiort of imagi-- 


nation will be necefiary, to form a juft idea of that combi- 
nation of excellence, which gave perfection-to his eloquence : 
his elevated afpe@t, commanding the awe and mute attention of 
all who beheld him ; whilft a certain grace in his manner, con- 
{cious of al] the dignities of his fituation, of the folemn fcene 
he acted in, as well as his own exalted character, feemed to ace 
knowledge and repay the refpect he received :—his venerable 
form bowed with infirmity and age ; but animated by a mind 
which nothing could fubdue :—his fpirit fhining through him, 
arming his eye with lightning, and clothing his lips with thun- 
der; or, if milder topics offered, harmonifing his countenance 
in fmiles, and his voice in foftnels; for the compafs of his 
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powers was infinite. Asno idea was too vaft, no imagination 
too fublime, for the grandeur and majefty of his manner 5 fono 
fancy was too playful, nor any allufion too comic, for the eafe 
and gaiety with which he could accommodate to the occafion. 
But the character of his oratory was dignity: this prefided 
throughout ; giving force becaufe fecuring refpect, even to his 
fallies of pleafantry. This elevated the moft familiar language, 
and gave novelty and grace to the mott familiar allufions ; fo 
that, in his hand, even the crutch became a weapon of oratory. 





Memoirs of the Life of Edward Chriftian de Klei/t, the 
celebrated Military Poet of Germany. 


~DWARD CHRISTIAN DE KLEIST, a famous Ger- 
man poet, anda foldier of diftinguifhed bravery, was born 

at Zeblin, in Pomerania, in 1715. At nine years of age he 
was fent to purfue his ftudies at Cron, in Poland ; and he after- 
wards ftudied at Dantzick and Koningfberg. Having finifhed 
his ftudies,,he went to vifit his relations in Denmark, who in- 
vited him to fettle there; and having in vain endeavoured to 
obtain preferment in the law, at 21 years of age he accepted 
of a poit inthe Danifh army. He then applied himfelf to the 
ftudy of all the {ciences that have any relation to military af- 
fairs, with the fame affiduity as he had before ftudied civil law. 
In 1740, at the beginning of the reignof Frederick III. King 
of Pruffia, Mr. de Kleift went to Berlin, and was prefented to 
his Majefty, who made him Lieutenant of his brother Prince 
Henry’s regiment; and he was in all the campaigns which dif- 
tinguifhed the firit five years of the King of Pruffia’s reign. 
In 1749, he obtained the poft of Captain; and in that year 
1 

t 


publifhed his excellent poem on the Spring. Before t 
ing out of the laft war, the King chofe him, with fome other 
officers at Potfdam, companion to the young Prince Frederick 
William of Pruffia, and to eat at his table. In the firft cam- 
paign, in 1756, he was nominated Major of Haufen’s regi- 
ment; which being in garrifon at Leipfic, he had time to finith 
feveral new poems, Aijter the battle of Rofbach, the King 
gave him, by an order in his own hand-writing, tse infpection 
of the Great Hofpital eftablithed at Leipfic. Andon tuis oc- 
cafion his humanity was celebrated by the fick and wounded of 
both parties, and his difintereftednefs was equally admired by 
all the inhabitants of thatcity. 
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In 1758, Prince Henry coming to Leipfic, Mr. Kleift de- 
fired to ferve in his army with the regiment of Haufen, which 
was readily granted. Opportunities of diftinguifhing himfelf 
could aot be wanting under that great officer, and he always 
communicated his courage to the battalion under his command. 
He alfo ferved that Prince at the beginning of the campaign 
of 1759, when he was with him at Franconia, and in all the 
expeditions of that army, till he was detached with the troops 
under General de Fink, to join the King’s army. 

On the 12th of Auguft, was fought the bloody battle of 
Kunerfdorf, in which he fell. He attacked the flank of the 
Ruffians, and affifted in gaining three batteries. In thefe 

loody attacks he received twelve contufions ; and the two firft 
fingers of his right hand being wounded, he was forced to hold 
his {word in the left. His poft of Major obliged him to re- 
main behind the ranks; but he no fooner perceived the com- 
mander of the battalion wounded and carried away, than he 
inftantly put himfelf at the head of his troop. Heled the bat- 
talion inthe midit of the terrible fire of the enemy’s artillery, 
againft the fourth battery. He called up the colours of the re- 
giment; and, taking an Enfign by the arm, led him on. Here he 
received a ball in his left arm; when, being no longer able to 
hold his {word in his left hand, he took it again into the right, 
and held it with the two aft fingers and histhumb. He fill 
puthed forward, and was within 30 fteps of the battery, when 
his right leg was fhattered by the wadding of one of the great 
guns; and he fell from his horfe, crying to his men, “ My 
boys, do not abandori your King.” By the affiftance of thofe 
who furrounded hitn, he endeavoured twice to remount his 
horfe ; but his ftrength forfook him, and he fainted. He was 
then carried behind the line ; where a furgeon, attempting to 
drefs his wounds, was fhot dead. 

Tae Coffacs arriving foonafter, ftripped Mr. de Klieft naked, 
and threw him into a miry place; where fome Ruffian huiflars 
found him in the night, and laid him upon fome ftraw near the 
fire of the grand guard, covered him with a cloak, put a hat 
on his head, and gave him fome bread and water. In the morn- 
ing one of them offered hima piece of filver, which he re- 
fuied; on which he toffed it upon the cloak that covered him, 
and then departed with his companions. Soon after the Cof- 
facs returned, and tock all that the generous huflars had given 
him. ‘Vhus he lay naked on the earth; and in that cruel fitu- 
ation continued till noon, when he was known by a Rufhan of- 
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ficer, who caufed him to be conveyed ina waggon to Frankfort 
on the Oder; where he arrived in the evening, in a very weak 
ftate, and was inftantly put into the hands of the furgeons.— 
But the fractured bones feparating, broke an artery, and he died 
by the lofs of blood. 

The city of Frankfort being then in the hands of the 
enemy, they buried this Pruffian hero with all military honours : 
the Governor, a great number of the Ruffian officers, the ma- 
giftrates of the city, with the profeffors and the ftudents, formed 
the proceffion, preceded by the funeral mufic. Mr. de Klecift’s 
poems, which are greatly admired, are elegantly printed in the 
German tongue, in two volumes, 8yo. 





An Account of a natural Curiofity in Scotland. 


N the courfe of the autumn 1792, Thomas and John 
Carruthers and Robert Beattie, tackfmen of a free-itone 
quarry belonging to the Vifcount of Stormont, lying at the 
foot of the water of Kirtle, in their progrefs of working the 
fame, difcovered a mafs of tar, incrufted on all fides with the 
rock. The hollow in which it was found, would have held 
about a gallon anda half Scotch meafure ; and the quantity of 
tar found, was about an Englifh pint anda half. When the 
tar fo found was tried, it burnt in fire like common tar ex- 
tracted from fir, but had not the fame f{mell, but fmelled a little 
of fulphur. When found, it was foft, and became fluid in the 
fire. 

The rock in which it was found is a white free-ftone of a 
good quality.x—There was no fide joint in the rock in which 
the tar was found nearer than three feet. 

The quarriers are of opinion it has proceeded from a {pring 
in the north-weft fide of the quarry. This {pring leavesa 
black flimy fubftance like tar ; and this fubftance, they ima- 
gine, oozing through the pores of the rock, has produced the 
mais above mentioned. 





Anfwer, by Harriet Maria Symons, of Stonchoufe, to Fidelio’s 


Rebus, inferted November 5. 


N the orations of a Fox we find 
Brizht, ative wit, with eloquence combin’d ; 
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Without the Jen no human art can guide, 

The fmalleft veflel on the flowing tide ; 

In facred pages ancient writers tell, 

How by a fone the great Goliath fell ; 
BRIGHTHELMSTONE is the place where oft the fair, 
For health and pleafure eagerly repair. 

*{* We have received the like anfwer from J. K. C. near 
Wells; S. Hill, near Dawlifh; M. Roberts, of Mr. Rowe’s 
ichool, Probus; P. Reed, of R. Skellabear’s feminary, Ply- 
mouth; W.H. of Dean Prior; T. Giles, of Bridgewater ; 
W. Brewer, of Taunton; Eremita, of Wefton Zoyland ; 
O.S. of Briftol; Philagathus, of Dartington; J. C. of Ta- 
viftock ; and J. Leverton, of Penryn. 


4 QUESTION, by Fobn Ryder, of Marfh Mill, near Ply- 


mouth, 





HAT length of a wire thatis one-fourth of an inch in 
circumference can be drawn from 2 folid feet of brafs? 





4n ANAGRAM, }y Jfaac Salter, of Payhembury, 


O fcan the world, from eat to weft, 
Thro’ every age and nation; 

You'll find my firft, within the breafts 
Of men in every ftation. 

Now this invert, you’ll finda fpert, 
Attended oft with pleafure ; 

Tranfpos’d again, twill fhew full plain 
The plural of a meafure. 





An ACROSTIC REBUS, ly a Grandjfon of the Schoolmafter 


of St. Stephen’s in Brannel. 


7 = ftays on which our dwellings chiefly bear ; 
W hat binds in golden link the married pair ; 
What coblers in their occupation ufe ; 

What in pairs fhaken, beggery oft produce ; 

Tae foreit’s monarch, of majeftic mien ; 

The place where good men are on Sundays feen ; 
Of thefe fix things the initials only keep, 

You’il name a Cornith parifh fam’d for fheep. 


POETRY. 
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“ae By Henry James Pye, Ej. Poet Laurcat. 

OT with more joy from defert fhades, 
= Where prowl, untam’d, the favage train, 
by From pathlefs moors and barren glades, 

Sad Defolation’s gloomy reign 
Averted, bends the weary eye 

In To feats of rural induftry, 
2 Where harvefts wave in yellow pride, 


Where fpreads the fertile champaign wide. 
The lucid ftream, while Commerce leads 
Thro’ peopled towns and laughing meads 5 
Than turns the minds from fcenes of woe, 
Where ceafelefs tears of anguifh flow; 
Where Anarchy’s infatiate brood, 
Their horrid footfteps mark with blood, 
To fhores where temperate Freedom reigns, 
Where peace and order blefs the plains, 
Where men the Sovereign of their choice obey, 
Where Britain’s grateful fons exult in George’s {waye 


Yet Albion ne’er with felfifh aim 
‘, To her own race her care confines, 
| On all, the facred gift who claim, 
The golden beam of Freedom fhines. 
Sad out-caft from his native fhore, 
The wretched exile wafted o’er, 
Feels Pity’s lenient hand afluage 
The wounds of Faction’s cruel rage 5 
Her laws, to all protective yield 
Security’s impartial fhield: 
Who breathes her air, breathes pureft liberty, 
Gaunt Slavery flies the coaft, who treads her foil is free. 


Ambition’s 
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Ambition’s clarion has not charm’d 
Her dauntlefs legions to the war, 
Nor have her fons, by fury arm’d, 
Follow’d Oppreffion’s iren car ; 
Tho’ prompt at Honour’s call to brave 
The hoftile clime, the adverfe wave, 
Their thunder ’neath the burning zone 
Shook the proud Defpot on his threne 5 
Yet while aloft in Orient fkies i 
Conquett’s triumphant banner flies, 
The generous victor bids the conflict ceafe, 
And ’midft his laurels twines the nobler wreaths of Peace, 
Bleft Peace! O may thy radiance mild 
Beam kindly on the opening year ! 
Yet fhould with frantic vengeance wild 
The fiends of Difcord urge their rafh career, 
Not cold in Freedom’s facred caufe, 
Not flow to guard her holy laws, 
Faithful to him their hearts approve, 
The monarch they revere, the man they love, 
Britannia’s fons fhall arm with patriot zeal, 
Their Prince’s caufe their own, his rights the general weal. 





Lines writien by Mr. Halloran, Majfter of Alphingion 
Academy, near Exeter, and recited by Mafter Richard 
Ellicombe, one of the Pupils at that Academy, before a 
numerous and polite Audience, on December 20, 1792. 


F all the bleflings on mankind beftow’d, 
The firft, the nobleft, Reafonis allow’d 5 

Strength, beauty, vigour, not to him alone 

Confin’d, in various animals are fhown; i 
But him alone the pow’rs of Reafon grace, ¢ 
The grand prerogative of human race ; 
On him the facred emanation flows 
From Heaven, and with his years maturing grows. 

Sut what were Reafon in our bofoms pent, 
Yor ever dormant, and depriv’d of vent? 
Like precious pearls, in ocean’s darkfome caves 
Conceal’d beneath unfathomable waves : 
In vain ideas in our breafts might lie 
Unknown, and incommunicable die ; 
If Providence, our every want to reach, 


Had not fupplied her fecond gift of fpcech, 
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Whence focial joys, and intercourfe began, 
And facred Science fpreads from man to man, 
This wondrous organ, which our thoughts conveys, 
In words imperfect makes its firft effays ; 

So new-fledg’d birds but fhort excurfions try, 
Ere Nature vives their pinions ftrength to fly; 
Then as our Reafon ripens with our years, 

A form lefs rude improving language wears ; 
And while our bofoms nobleft paffions feel, 
The tongue, thofe paffions ftruggles to reveal ; 
But here, tho’ bounteous Nature does her part, 
Expreffion fails, and needs the aid of art. 


Hence in the nobleft ftates that time can boaft, 
The art of Eloquence was ftudied moit; 

Hence Rome and Athens woo’d her pow’ rful charms, 
Nor flourifh’d lefs in Eloquence than arms ; 

And while their fons her gen’rous influence felt, 
Her fifter, Liberty, among them dwelt; 

But when contemn’d, the lib’ral arts retir’d, 
Freedom and Eloquence at once expir’d. 


Would’ft thou the pow’rs of Elocution view ? 


Demofthenes’ refiftlefs courfe purfue ; 

Who, like a river, rapid, clear, and ftrong, 
O’erpower’d the mind, and fore’d aflent along 5 
When Athens crouch’d beneath a tyrant’s yokes 
In words of thunder to her fons he {poke ; 
Awak’d their fouls to Freedom and to Fame, 
And rous’d their latent virtues into flame ! 
While from his lips th’ impetuous torrent pour’d, 
Each kindling hero grafp’d his fhicld and {word 5 
And more than armies, aw’d by him alone, 

The Macedonian trembled on his throne ! 

When mighty Rome, that rul’d the world before, 
And fix’d her conqu’ring eagles on cach thore; 
To her own faétious fons a prey became, 

And luxury fupprefs’d the patriot flame ; 

When furious Cataline (a name abhorr’d) 
Againtt his country drew his impious {word ; 
Then, pride of Rome, and terror of her fees, 
The mighty eloquence of Tully rofe. 
As Thames and Ganges, in their azure tides 
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Reflect the viftas that adorn their fides, 
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Aw’d by his pow’rs abandon’d Faction fled, 
His refcu’d country rear’d her drooping head, 
And him, with fhort-liv’d gratitude inflam’d, 
Her fecond founder, and her father nam’d ; 
Charm’d by his voice, on which perfuafion hung, 
Departing Freedom linger’d on his tongue; | 
Her laft faint flame his ardent {pirits fann’d, 
And with his breath fhe left th’ ill-fated land. 
The fcourge of tyrants, Freedom’s ficmett friend, 
Tothee, Oh facred Eloquence! we bend ; 
Urg’d by thefe bright examples in our view, 

In early youth thy magic charms to woo, 

Nor let the pedant, with fattidious {neers, 

Scowl on thefe labours of our childifh years; 
Nor let harfh Cenfure’s fupercilious brow 
Wither th’ expanding bloffoms, ere they blow ; 
For tho’ not all can catch the facred flame, , 

Juft is our with, and honeft is our aim. 





——— 


Haply ev’n here, impervious to the eye, 

Inthe rough ftone as brighteft luftres lie, 

Till wrought by {kilful toil, intenfely bright, 

Its dazzling fplendours meet the aftonifh’d fight ; 
Ev’n here by youth, by inexperience veil’d, 
Some embryo orator may lie conceal’d; 

Some latent powers, which in the age tocome, 
May emulate the praife of Greece and Rome: 
But as weak plants, that court a kindly fky, 

But nipt by north winds droop the head and die ; 
So cold contempt our youthful pow’rs may chill, 
And in its birth our infant genius kill ! 


As the pale moon-beams quiver thro’ the trees, 
Ev’n fo we trembie, while we ftrive to pleafe ; 
Our troubled minds alternate paffions rule, P 
Now hopes infpire us, and now terrors cool ; 

And emulous of praife, each anxious breatt 

Is yet by awful diffidence reprefs’d ! 


Yet while our confcious weaknefs we declare, 
This gen’rous circle wiil with candour ipare 5 
Bur if, to partial to our humbie toils, 

ba i ; ) > ee » fesrendAe? : Py 
Thete etiorts sect our friends’ approving fmiles, 
Thus cheer’d with tenfold ardour we proceed, 
Till Time ‘h.il crown us with his nobleft meed. 


* Sowing to the audience. 





